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turn the whole sewerage by drain-pipes entirely | tion in the metropolitan market-garden necessitates 
into the rural districts, to feed the land, instead | the employment of a large amount of labour; and 
of allowing it, as we do, to run into the Thames, | it is supposed that no less than 35,000 persons 
and pollute the water to be used in our dwellings. | are engaged in the service of filling the vegetable 


The care and attention bestowed by the market! and dessert-dishes of the metropolis. 


This esti- 


| 


gardeners is incredible to those who have not wit-| mate leaves out those in the provinces and on the 
nessed it; every inch of ground is taken advan-/continent, whi-h would, we doubt not, nearly 


ne tage of—cultivation runs between the fruit-trees;| double the calculation, and show a troop of men 


an a ats ant cee — storming parties of cabbages and cauliflowers} and women as large as the allied army now acting 
if pai vance, three and a quarter cents; to any | i - . . {i us r i 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid a. — the pons. uae — ae Se ee ene ee 


advance, six and a-half cents. berry-bushes are surrounded and cut off by young| devoted to the sale of fruit—Covent-Garden, 
lseedlings. If you see an acre of celery growing) Spitalfields, the Borough, Farringdon, and Port- 
in ridges, be sure that, on a narrow inspection,; man markets—besides a vast number of street 
you will find long files of young peas picking their | offsets, such as Clare-market, in which hawkers 
way along the furrows. Everything flourishes| generally stand with their barrows. Covent- 
here except weeds, and you may go over a 150-| Garden is not only their type, but it does nearly 
Of the vegetables and fruit that are brought | acre piece of ground without discovering a single| as much business as all of them put together, and 
into the various markets of the capital, but espe-|one. “Quality, even more than quantity, is at-| for that reason we shall dwell upon it to the ex- 
cially to Covent Garden, a very large quantity is| tended to by the best growers; and they nurse| clusion of the others. 
grown in the immediate neighbourhood. From | their plants as they would children. The visitor) At the first dawn of morning in the midst of 
whatever quarter the railway traveller approaches | will sometimes see ‘the heads’ of an acre of cauli-| squalid London, sweet country odours greet the 
London, he perceives that the cultivation of the | flowers one by one folded up in their own leaves| early-riser, and cool orchards and green strawber- 
land gradually heightens, until he arrives at those|as carefully as an anxious wife wraps up an/|ry slopes seem ever present to the mind. 
suburban residences which form the advanced |asthmatic husband on a November night; and if} ; ‘ 
guards of the metropolis. The fields give place|rain should fall, attendants ran to cover them up, | —_— volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
° . ; : ‘ nd a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside 
to hedgeless gardens, in which, to use a phrase |as quickly as they cover up the zoological speci- 7 = 
of Washington Irving, ‘the furrows seem finished | mens at the Crystal Palace when the watering-| If those who seek pleasure in gaiety have never 
rither with the pencil than the plough.’ Acre| pots are set to work. | visited the market in its prime, let them journey 
after acre flashes with hand-glasses, streaks of| Insects and blight are also banished as strictly | thither some summer morning, and note how fresh 
verdure are ruled in close parallel lines across the |as from the court of Oberon. To such a pitch is) will seem the air, and hew full of life the people, 
soil with mathematical precision, interspersed here | vigilance carried, that, according to a writer in| after the languid waltz in Grosvenor-square. The 
and there with patches as sharp cut at the edges |‘ Household Words,’ blight and fungi are searched | central alley of the ‘Garden,’ as it is called by the 
as though they were pieces of green baize—these | after with a microscope, wood-lice exterminated | costermongers, is one of the prettiest lounges in 
are the far-famed market-gardens. They are prin-| by bantams dressed in socks to prevent too much| town; and, whether by chance or design, it ex- 
tipally situated in the long level tracts of land | scratching, and other destructive insects despatch-| hibits, in its arrangement from east to west, a 
that must once have been overflowed by the|ed by the aid of batches of toads, purchased at the| complete march of the seasons. At the western 
Thames—such as the flat alluvial soil known as|rate of six shillings a dozen! |entrance the visitor is greeted with the breath of 
the Jerusalem Level, extending between London} The continued extension of London is, however, | flowers ; and there they show in smiling banks 
Bridge and Greenwich—and the grounds about|rapidly encroaching upon all the old market-| piled upon the stalls, or sorted with frilled edges 
Fulham, Battersea, Chelsea, Putney, and Brent-| gardens, and they are obliged to move farther| into ladies’ bouquets. As he proceeds, he comes 
ford. Cuthill, who is perhaps the best authority | afield: thus high cultivation, like a green fairy-| upon the more delicate spring vegetables—pink 
on this subject, estimates that there are 12,000 /ring, is gradually widening and enlarging its shafts of the oriental-looking rhubarb, delicate 
acres under cultivation for the supply of vegeta-|circle round the metropolis. The coarser kinds| cos lettuce, &c.; still further along the arcade, 
bles and 5000 for fruit-trees. This seems an in-|of vegetables are but sparingly grown in these| the plate-glass windows on either side display 
sufficient area for the supply of so many mouths, | valuable grounds, but come up in large quantities | delicate fruits, done up in dainty boxes, and set 
but manure and active spade husbandry compen-| from all parts of the country; and some of the/off with tinted paper shreds. Behind these win- 
sate for lack of space. By these agencies four and | choice kinds are now reared far away in Devon-| dows also might be seen those rarities which it is 
sometimes five crops are extracted from the land |shire and Cornwall, where they are favoured by | the pride of the London market-gardeners to pro- 
Iu the course of the year. The old-fashioned | the climate. It would be interesting to get an/| vide, and in producing which they all struggle to 
farmer, accustomed to the restrictions of old-|authentic statement of the acreage dedicated to| steal the longest march upon time—a sieve-full of 
fashioned leases, would stare at such a statement, | fruit and vegetables for the London market, but! early potatoes, each as small and costly as the egg 
and ask how long it would last. But his surprise|we find the information unattainable. Cuthill | of a Cochin-China fowl—a basin-full of peas, at a 
Would be still greater at being told that after calculates that there are 200 acres employed | guinea a pint—a cucumber marked 5s., and straw- 
every clearance the ground is deeply trenched,|around the metropolis in the growth of straw-| berries 18s. the ounce. 
and its powers restored with a load of manure to! berries, and 5 acres planted as mushroom-beds.| The market-gardeners of Penzance are begin- 
every thirty square feet of ground. This is the | Cucumbers were once very largely cultivated. He| ning to send up many of these early vegetables, 
secret of the splendid return, and it could be | has seen as many as 14 acres under hand-glasses|the mildness of the south-western extremity of 
fected nowhere but in the neighbourhood of such|in a single domain, and has known 200,000| Cornwall giving them a wonderful advantage over 
‘ities as London, where the produce of the ferti-|gherkins cut in a morning for the pickle-mer-|every other part of the kingdom. Gentlemen’s 
wer is sufficiently great to keep down its price.|chants. Strangely enough, they have refused to| gardeners also contribute somewhat, by sending 
And here we have a striking example of town and grow well around London ever since the outbreak | to the salesmen such of the produce of their glazed 
‘ountry reciprocation. The same wagon that in|of the potato disease. The disastrous epidemic houses as is not consumed in the family, and re- 
te morning brings a load of cabbages, is seen|of 1849, we have little doubt, had much to do|ceive articles in return of which they happen to 
returning a few hours later filled with dung. An|with the diminished supply, for the cholera soon | have an insufficient quantity themselves. These 
“tact balance as far as it goes is thus kept up, and | brought about the result desired by Gamp, | forced vegetables give way, it is true, as the sea- 
the manure, instead of remaining to fester among |‘ when cowcumbers is three for twopence,’ prices|son advances; but when in, they are always most 
uman beings, is carted away to make vegetables. |quite explanatory of the indisposition of the land| to be found at that end of the walk nearest the 
hat a pity we cannot extend the system, and|to produce them. The very high state of cultiva-| rising sun. As the year proceeds, the lustier and 
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How London is Supplied with Food, 
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more natural fruits are displayed—peaches that/is out of it. As the right performance of Divine | contrary workings of the power of darkness, there 
have ripened with blushing cheek to the wind, | worship is a subject of great importance, it is very will be found an inward striving in the soul. And 
gigantic strawberrics, raspberries, nectarines, or | desirable that Friends, old and young, should be-|from this inward travail, while the darkness seeks 
blooming plums. Feathery pines add their mel-|come more fully acquainted with this solemn act | to obscure the light, and the light breaks through ‘ 
low hue ; and when these fail, the colour deepens|of duty. I hope the views of our early Friends the darkness, which it always will do, if the soul str 
into amber piles of oranges, umber filberts, and|on this subject may prove salutary and beneficial | gives not its strength to the darkness, there will all 
the rich brown of Spanish chestnuts, the produce | to the readers of ‘The Friend.” be such a painful travail found in the soul, that the 
of the waning year. “The ground of our worship, and how it cometh | will even work upon the outward man, so that ing 
To leave, however, our fancied procession of | to pass that we cannot conform to the spirit of this | oftentimes, through the working thereof, the body the 
the seasons, and to return to the actual business| world, or the will of men therein, but only to the| will be greatly shaken, and many groans, sighs ran 
of the market. As early as two o’clock in the| Spirit and will of our God, is, because we fear God, |and tears, even as the pangs of a woman in travail, is 
morning, a person looking down the dip of Picca-| who made heaven and earth, whose power is over | will lay hold upon it; yea, and this not only as tral 
dilly will perceive the first influx of the daily supply |all, who hath caused the light of his holy Spirit|to one, but when the enemy, who, when the chil- yy, 
of vegetables and fruits to Covent-Garden market :| to shine in our hearts, thereby teaching us how to dren of God assemble together, is not wanting to are 
wagons of cabbages, built up and regularly faced,| worship him acceptably in spirit and in truth ;| be present, to see if he can let their comfort, hath soli 
with the art rather of the mason than the market-| which worship he hath required of us, that we | prevailed in any measure in a whole meeting, and arr: 
gardener; light spring-vans fragrant with straw-| meet together so to do in those assemblies, which | strongly worketh against it, by spreading and pro- or 
berries; and milk-white loads of turnips which|he hath gathered by his power, and ordereth by | pagating his dark power, and by drawing out the rig’ 
slowly roll along the great western road, and bring | his Spirit, either in silence or sound of words, ac- minds of such as are met from the life in them, equ 
the produce of the fertile alluvial shores of the cording to his pleasure. And God, who hath {as they come to be sensible of this power of his The 
Thames to the great West End mart. The pe-|appointed us thus to worship him, willeth not that that works against them, and to wrestle with it by are 
destrain proceeding along the southern and eastern| we should deny the truth and way of worship, |the armour of light, sometimes the power of (tod wor 
roads sees the like stream of vegetable food quietly | which he hath taught us. Yea, if we should deny | will break forth into a whole meeting, and there the 
converging to the same spot. From this hour, |this way of worship, we should deny Christ, and | will be such an inward travail, while each is seek- sha 
especially upon a Saturday morning, until nine | be denied by him before his Father in heaven. ing to overcome the evil in themselves, that by and 
o’clock, the scene of the market itself is of the|For he himself hath said, that neither at the moun-|the strong contrary workings of these opposite whe 
most exciting description. tain of Samaria, nor at Jerusalem, should men| powers, like the going of two contrary tides, every ine! 
(To be continued.) worship; but they that worship the Father, must | individual will be strongly exercised as in a day of leg’ 
er re worship him in spirit and in truth. Now men cannot battle, and thereby trembling and a motion of body whi 
“Papa” and “M ory we stiend- | worship in spirit and in truth as they please, orin the | Will be upon most, if not upon all, which, as the me 
apa” and “mamma. ways of their own inventing and setting up; but|power of truth prevails, will from pangs and vas 
See “Youthful Pilgrims.” he that worshippeth in spirit and truth, must first | groans, end with a sweet sound of thanksgiving ' 
London, Fifth mo., 1854. | he made spiritual, and then must wait in silence and praise. And from this the name of Quakers, that ves 
It may seem to some a very little thing I am |of the flesh for God’s Spirit, to quicken him unto|is, Tremblers, was first reproachfully cast upon us; bot 
about to speak of, yet to me it is not; when any-|spiritual worship. For they that worship other-|which, though it be none of our choosing, yet in of | 
thing we read or hear strikes at the precious life, | wise than thus, worship at best, but after the old-|this respect we are not ashamed of it, but have of 
it seems not of small moment; let me query, | ness of the letter, and not in the newness of the|rather reason to rejoice therefor, even that we pov 
Why need we copy even in this little thing after | Spirit, which is the only worship God seeketh, and |are sensible of this power that hath oftentimes pad 
the world? ‘Come out from among them, and |requireth under the New Testament. Besides, we | !aid hold of our adversaries, and made them yield 10 
be ye separate, saith the Lord,” (2d Cor. vi. 17,) have found God’s presence with us, and blessing | unto us, and join with us and confess to the truth, to | 
was in the beginning, and continues to be, I be-| upon us, in this way of worship; and our hearts | before they had any distinct knowledge of our the 
lieve, a command extended to us, as a people: if| greatly melted and warmed therein, and power doctrines, so that sometimes many at one meeting pist 
we want our speech and language to bewray us, |ciyven us over our passions and corruptions in-|have been thus convinced: and this power would and 
let us keep to that we profess; even of being fol-|wardly, and to order our lives and conversations|sometimes also reach to and wonderfully work atte 
lowers of a meek and crucified Saviour. ‘holily, righteously and innocently outwardly :|even in little children, to the admiration and as- abo 
“ Father” and “ mother’ is the language of the | which presence of God and holy power over sin tonishment of many. Many are the blessed ex- qui 
Bible; it was the language of our holy pattern | and vanity, affections and lusts, we would not lose periences which I could relate of this silence and sup 
himself; it was the language of our early Friends; | for ten thousand worlds.””—Penington. manner of worship; yet I do not so much com- ed 
why should we depart from it? my “Our work then and worship is, when we meet mend and speak of silence, as if we had bound ma: 
Ah! this “day of refinement,” what will it not | together, for every one to watch and wait upon God | ourselves by any law to exclude praying or preach- full 
lead some of us into? though we may be saying | jn themselves, and to be gathered from all visibles|ing, or tied ourselves thereunto; not at all: for an 
as Peter did, when Jesus showed his disciples how thereunto. And as every one is thus stated, they |as our worship consisteth not in words, so neither the 
that he “must suffer many things,” “Be it far’ come to find the good arise over the evil, and the |in silence, as silence; but in a holy dependence the 
from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee.” | pure over the impure, in which God reveals him-|of the mind upon God: from which dependence the 
But remember, “he turned and said unto Peter, | self, and draweth near to every individual, and so | silence necessarily follows in the first place, until wer 
Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence|he is in the midst in the general, whereby each | Words can be brought forth, which are from God’s ma 
unto me: for thou savourest not the things that|not only partakes of the particular refreshment | Spirit; and God is not wanting to move in his for 
be of God, but those that be of men.” “Then /and strength, which comes from the good in him-|children to bring forth words of exhortation or on 
said Jesus unto his disciples, “If any man will | self, but is a sharer in the whole body, as being a| prayer, when it is necdful; so that of the many thr 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up | living member of the body, having a joint fellow-| gatherings and meetings of such as are convinced tha 
his cross, and follow me.” 2 ‘ship and communion with all. And as this wor-|of the truth, there is scarce any in whom God eig! 
Nothing short of following in simplicity a meck iship is steadfastly preached and kept to, it be-|raiseth not up some or other to minister to his eng 
and crucified Saviour, will preserve to us as a/comes easy, though it be very hard at first to the | brethren; and there are few meetings that are up 
people, that “Ufe which is hid with Christ in| natural man, whose roving imaginations and run-/altogether silent. For when many are met to f for 
God.’”’—Col. iii. 3. ‘ning worldly desires are not so easily brought to|gether in this one life and name, it doth most W: 
Chester Co., First mo., 1855. silence. And therefore, the Lord oftentimes, when | naturally and frequently excite them to pray t0 lar 
—_r>—_—_ | any turn towards him, and have true desires thus|and praise God, and stir up ene another by mu pov 
a For “The Friend.” |to wait upon him, and find great difficulty through |tual exhortation and instructions; yet we judge it fur 
DIVINE WORSHIP. ‘the unstayedness of their minds, doth in conde-|ncedful there be in the first place some time of Was 
Having largely shown in preceding essays, that | scension and compassion cause his power to break silence, during which every one may be gathered fun 
no one can be a disciple of Christ, or a follower of | forth in a more strong and powerful manner. And |iaward to the word and gift of grace, from which five 
the Lamb of God, but by submitting to the cross, | when the mind sinks down, and waits for the ap-|he that ministereth may receive strength to bring wh 
and steadily walking in the path of self-denial ; 1| pearance of life, and that the power of darkness in forth what he miuistereth; and they that hear wil 
feel a tender solicitude of mind, that Friends|the soul wrestles and works against it, then the; may have a sense to discern betwixt the precious ent 
everywhere, when they assemble together to per-| good Seed, as it ariseth, will be found to work as|and the vile, and not to hurry into the exercise of the 
form worship to God; may be weighty in spi-| physic in the soul, especially if such a weak one| these things so soon, as other Christians do.”— Wil 





rit, watching unto prayer; keeping to the life,|be in the assembly of divers others in whom the| Barclay. Con 
which the enemy cannot counterfeit, because he |life is arisen in greater dominion, and through the| New Jersey. ae 
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From “ Chambers’s Journal.” 


The Great Iron Steamship. 


(Concluded from page 156.) 


burden! 


structed, is one which is now recognized among| 30 feet when fully loaded. 
all practical and scientific men—namely, that) present an appearance very different from that| 
the strength of iron depends upon the plates be-|of any merchant-ship yet built. She will carry | 
ing placed at right angles to each other; and|five or six masts and five funnels, and will re-| 
the whole framework of the hull has been ar-|semble a huge three-decker, like the Duke of| 
ranged with a view to this object. Internally, it} Wellington, only that she will be nearly three | 
js a combination of iron walls—ten running|times the Duke’slength. The three decks appro-| 
transversely, two intersecting these longitudinal-| priated to passengers will rise, tier above tier, to 
ly, and four crossing horizontally. All the walls|a height of 35 feet out of the water; and the 
are strengthened still further at the junctions by| rows of port holes will, at a little distance, pre- | 
slid angle-irons; and the whole of this cellular|sent the appearance of a formidable battery of 
arrangement is enclosed in a double iron-casing| heavy artillery. At present about half of her 
or hull, which gives the enormous mass perfect|hull has been completed: she will be ready for | 
rigidity, and a strength which, we are assured,|launching next year, and will be sent into the | 
equals what it would be if formed of solid iron.| water, broadside in, upon two enormous ways. | 
The plates, although numbered by thousands,| Her cost will be upwards of £400,000. 
are all cut out, in the first instance, by means of| One of the great features in this gigantic un- | 
wooden models in the moulding-loft; each of|dertaking is, that the vessel will carry coal for| 
them las its peculiar list or inclination and|the whole voyage out and home; and the quan- 
shape, with the number of holes to be punched ;| tity required may be guessed at when we state | 
and each of them, as it leaves the rolling-mill,| that her voyage will be round the world. The} 
where it is gauged to the sixteenth-part of an/ great cost of coal has hitherto been the obstacle | 
inch, has a particular letter and number marked| to the profitable employment of steam-ships on | 
legibly upon it; and by means of this name,|long sea-voyages. Coal will be put on board | 
which the plate ever afterwards retains, the work-| this leviathan at about 10s. per ton, while the | 
men, on its arrival, know at once its position in the! cost of this necessary article at the Cape of Good 
vast pile, and it proceeds straight to its destination. | Hope and Australia varies from £2 10s. to £5} 

We now come to the machinery by which the) per ton, to say nothing of the impracticability at | 
vessel is to be propelled. She will be furnisbed| times of procuring a sufficient supply at any 
both with paddle-wheels and a secrew—the former, | price, and the loss occasioned by the delay in| 
of a nominal power of 1000 horses; the latter,|coaling, and the risk to the vessel. It is this| 
of 1600 horses; but, practically, the combined| which has hitherto prevented the ordinary class 
power may be estimated at 3000 horses. The) of steam-ships from competing successfully with 
paddle-whee! machinery is now being constructed | sailing-vessels in the Australian trade; and at/| 
in the same building-yard, in which a shed had|the present moment there are only two steam- 
to be built for the purpose of fitting and erecting] ships trading between England and Australia. | 
the engines. The four cylinders in which the|Clipper-built ships can run the whole way from 
piston are to work are the largest in the world,| England to Port Philip without stopping, unless | 
and the castings the largest that have ever been|short of water, or compelled to touch at some 
attempted in one piece. For each cylinder,| port from some other emergency. Another impor- 
about thirty-five tons of melted metal was re-|tant object which the company expect to achieve 
quired ; and when the dressing and clearing of} by the construction of this large ship is, that} 
superfluous metal was accomplished, they weigh-| they will obtain a speed far superior to that of 
ed twenty-eight tons each. Of these unwieldy|any vessel now afloat. At the recent meeting 
masses of iron, three have been already success-|of the British Association in Liverpool, Scott 
fully cast, and without a flaw. For the castings,| Russell demonstrated that length was one of the 
an enormous iron cofferdam was constructed in|essentials of speed; and he believes that it will! 
the foundry to a depth of 25 feet; and after|be as easy to propel this vessel at eighteen or) 
the mould had been properly prepared, into this| twenty miles an hour, as one of the ordinary size | 
the contents of several caldrons of molten metal|and dimensions at twelve miles an hour. Up to 
were simultaneously poured, and the casting/a recent period, our naval and mercantile ships 
made. Some idea of their great size may be|were built with round bluff duck’s-breast bows ; | 
formed when we state, that lying on their sides|}and when any attempt was made to propel them 
on the ground, a man with his hat on may walk | at great speed, they heaped up a mound of water 





capacity gives her something like 25,000 tons| 
Notwithstanding her enormous dimen-| 
‘sions, her draught of water will be comparative- | 
The principle on which the ship is being con-| ly small—not exceeding 20 feet when light, and | 


When afloat, she will | 


through without touching the upper side; and 
that a table and seats, calculated to accommodate | 
eighteen persons, were laid in one of them. The 
engines, when erected and put together, will be 
upwards of 50 feet in height. The machinery 
for the serew-propeller is being made by 

Watts of the Soho Foundry, and will be of simi- 
lar gigantic proportions. To set in motion this| 


powerful machinery, there will be twenty vast) 


before them, which no power of sails or steam 
could drive the vessel through at a rapid rate ; 
in fact, the greater the attempted speed, and the 
more powerful the machinery, the greater was| 
the resistance. At length the idea suggested it- 
self, of making the water lines of the ship cor-| 
respond with the waves of the sea, by means of| 





Russell has reduced the form and speed to 
mathematical principles and calculation. Enter- 
ing-lines, 24 feet leng, will give a speed, under 
ordinary circumstances, of 8 miles an hour; to 
obtain 16 miles an hour, the entrance-lines must 
be 100 feet long; and to accomplish a speed of 
24 miles an hour, the ship must be upwards of 
400 feet in length. This is the secret of the 
speed of the Himalaya steamship, which has the 
greatest speed, with the smallest expenditure of 
steam-power, of any vessel of her class; and 
this will be the secret of the success of our levi- 
athan steamship. 

As she now lies on the river’s bank, she is ap- 
parently one of the most unwieldy-looking, mis- 
shapen masses to which the term ‘ship’ could be 
applied. On the water, she will present the ap- 
pearance and form of the finest and fastest clip- 
per, and will cut through the water with com- 
paratively little resistance. If any of our read- 
ers will take the trouble to mark off upon a 
sheet of paper a length of seven inches and 
three-quarters, and at a distance of about three 
inches from one end intersect it by a line of nearly 
an inch in length, and then form a triangle from 
this intersecting line to the furthest end, they 
will have a very good idea of the length and fine- 
ness of the entering-lines of the leviathan. Her 
actual measurements are 675 feet long, 83 feet 
feet wide at her greatest breadth of beam, and 60 
feet deep in the hold. She will touch at no port 
between this and Australia—is expected to make 
the voyage in thirty days—and return by Cape 
Horn in thirty days more; thus making the cir- 
cuit of the globe in two months! Although she 
will carry masts and sails, it is not anticipated 


|that the latter will be found of much service, as 


at her ordinary speed of eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour, she will be in the unpleasant predicament 
of always having the wind in her teeth. Another 
of her qualifications, which probably was not 
dreamed of at the time she was ordered to be con- 
structed, is, that in consequence of her great speed, 
extreme sharpness, and the solid substantial man- 
ner in which she has been built, she will prove, 


without carrying an ounce of gunpowder, or a 


single warlike weapon on board, one of the most 
formidable engines of destruction ever devised. 
The most powerful three-decker that ever floated 
would be cut in two, and broken up like an egg- 


' shell, if the leviathan, with her tremendous ‘ weight 


of metal,’ of some twenty-five or thirty thousand 
tons, her sharp wedge-like bows, and a speed of 
twenty miles au hour, were to run full tilt at her 
while lying like a helpless log on the water; and 
so firmly will she be bound and knitted together, 
that there is every reason to believe she would 
herself escape uninjured. Without entering fur- 
ther upon these sanguinary speculations, we may 


|hope that the year 1855 will witness the comple- 
|tion of one of the most magnificent specimens of 


naval architecture the world has ever yet beheld. 
onstnmseilpittitianiean 

Silvering Mirrors.—The silvering of mirrors is 

performed in the following manner :—A sheet of 


which she should gently and gradually divide | tin foil, the size of the proposed mirror, is laid on 


the particles; instead of convex, therefore, fine | 


a flat table, and rubbed over with a little mercury, 


furnaces and as many boilers, the smoke and| hollow lines were substituted ; and the broadest until the latter, to a certain degree, amalgamates 


Waste steam of which will be carried off by five 


part of the ship was gradually removed from| with the tin. 





funnels. The boilers and furnaces will occupy | 


near the bows to within a third of the stern. | 


A large quantity of mercury is then 
poured over it, the workmen having certain indi- 





five of the central sixty-fect compartments of/This form, which completely reverses the old' cations informing them whether the sheet is in a 
Which we have already spoken, and the engines; model, has within the last twenty years been| properly prepared state or not. When all is right, 

‘universally recognized and adopted in Europe) the edge of a sheet of paper or cloth is laid upon 
entire machinery will be about 3000 tons, and of|and America; but it is by no means new. The /|the edge of the mercury, and the glass is then slid 
the hull 10,000 tons—making 13,000 tons. She|old Loudon wherries were built on this principle ;| gently along, pushing part of the quicksilver be- 
Will carry, in addition, several thousand tons of|the Indian boats, which are the finest of their|fore it, and resting upon the remainder. When 


Will be placed in two others. The weight of the 


coal and merchandise, 1000 first-class, and 600 
fecond-class passengers, and her measurement 


class in the world, and the Turkish caiques, 
were all constructed with fine lines; and Scott 







the plate is fairly laid on, the surface is entirely 
covered by heavy weights, for the purpose of ex- 





























































































































































pelling all the mercury except that which has| 
combined with the tin foil, and in this state it is 
allowed to remain, the table having a slight incli- 
nation, until the mercury has drained off. In the 
case of large plates, this sometimes occupies a long | 


time ; and even after the glass has been lifted and | families of able-bodied men, who are anxious for| 


mployment, but cannot obtain it, are, from dire} 
When the plate is lifted, the tin foil adheres to| want, compelled to resort there for the food neces- | 


set on edge, small quantities continue to ooze out. |e 


the back, and the mirror is formed. 
—_~-+——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 





erect furnaces; thus adding to the current ex- 
pense of the season. 


Half an hour spent at the house, will convince 


the observer, that the money received from the 


ontributors is not misapplied. Many of the 


see how stands the great account. It behooves us| of the undersigned. 


to be seriously concerned to know whether the| 
day’s work is going on with the day, lest the| 
night steal upon us “in which no man can work.” | 
Surely the day calls for it, and the church hath 
need of every right help. For it may be truly 
said, “the ways of Zion do mourn, because few | 
come to her solemn feasts.” ‘QO Judah, keep thy | 
solemn feasts; perform thy vows.” 

There are many, doubtless, at whose doors the 
Lord hath been waiting long, even until ‘His 


g, soul. 


head is filled with dew, and His locks with the| 
drops of the night,” in whose hearts the precious 
Babe of Bethlehem yet lives, but owing to the inn 
being so filled with other guests, there is not 
much room for Him. Oh, that these may arise 
before it be too late; shake themselves from the | 
dust of the earth, and of a worldly spirit; and 
“put on the whole armour of God.” How would 
they yet wax strong in the Lord, and in the power | 
of his might;’’ and going on from one degree of 
faith to another, would, in the Lord’s own time, 
grow up unto the stature of a man in Christ 
Jesus, and becoming as polished shafts in his holy | 
hand, be instrumental in turning others from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto} 
God. Being thus made as lights in the midst of a| 
dark world, and faithful in their day and genera- | 
tion, there would not be wanting those who would 
rise up and call them blessed. 

But before this work of thorough sanctification | 
ean rightly go on in the soul, according to the 
blessed Master’s own will and way, a reduction of 
the creature must take place. We must fall upon 
the stone that is laid in Zion, and be broken; the 
“government must be placed upon His shoulders 
whom we desire to serve,” even the Lord of glory ; 
and to this end our wills must be subjected to his 
holy will; we must be broken as it were in pieces ; 
be nothing ; and he must be all in all. ‘Then| 
shall we have help from him, who maketh sore, 
and bindeth up; who woundeth, and his hands| 
make whole.” ‘For truly in vain is salvation | 
hoped for from the hills, and from the multitude | 
of mountains; truly, in the Lord our God is the| 
salvation of Israel.” 

Maryland, First mo. 22, 1855. 


« 
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Northern Soup House, 

Situated on the east sitle of Fourth street, above 
Brown. 

The number of families supplied with tickets 


Joun THomas, Treas. 

Davip Scutt. 

JOEL CADBURY. 

Horatio C. Woop. 
Philadelphia, First mo. 30th, 1855. 








all vicious and dissolute mirth 


——.¢-@———— 


From the Discipline of Life. 


ISAIAH xiii. 16. 


How few who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be; 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colours soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man; 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast. 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid,— 
With love to make the labour light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labour there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain, 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil; 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still : 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 





upon this charity since its opening this winter, is 
987, consisting of 1,636 adults, and 3,069 chil- 
dren—total, 4,705 persons. The tickets entitle | 
them to 1,798 quarts of soup; but owing to un-| 
avoidable circumstances, the daily supply has not | 
exceeded 1,385 quarts, which is double the quan- 
tity given out in any former year, 1852 excepted. 
Bread is also given out three days in the week, 
requiring four barrels of flour and meal for each 
baking. ‘The demand has steadily increased about 
seventy-five quarts per day, up to this time, mak- 
ing it necessary to obtain two new boilers, and 





Can spring without a stain or spot,— 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaven : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


What matter what the path shall be? 
The end is clear and bright to view ; 

We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 

We see the end, the house of God, 

But not the path to that abode: 
For God, through ways they have not known, 

Will lead His own. 


Any 


For “ The Friend.” 
SEPARATION IN OHNO. 


In recording the circumstances of the late 
mournful separation in Ohio, it appears to be ne- 
cessary for the clearing of truth, as well as for the 
information of all, not only to give a correct view 
of the disorganizing measures resorted to, to effect 
the secession that took place on the 5th of Ninth 


sary to support life, and of these there are not | month last, but also to show the cause of the dis. 
few that have never before experienced the morti- 


fication of asking for daily bread. Our calls, so 
There is great need for us individually, as well | far, have been generously and liberally met. Any} 
as in a society capacity, to be up and a doing; to|contributions will be gratefully received by either| the cause of vital religion. 


‘unity that has prevailed within our borders for 
several years past, by which the ground was pre- 
pared for an event so destructive to society, and to 
Should this be en- 
| tirely omitted, it might not only leave the facts of 
the present eventful day imperfectly set forth, but 
also be a disservice to the cause of Truth, and 
weaken the hands of the testimony bearers, which, 
for a long season, have been ready to hang down. 

As respects the account of the events that took 
place on that sorrowful occasion, as recorded and 





“ Religion naturally tends to all that is great, commented on in “The Friend,” we are satisfied; 
worthy, friendly, generous and noble; and the|but feel willing to make a few remarks on the 
‘true spirit of it, not only composes, but cheers the| concern, which has been felt by Friends: in this 
Though it banishes all levity of behaviour, | 


Yearly Meeting, on account of the works contain- 


yet in exchange, |ing unsound doctrines which have been circulated 
it fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, and|in this country, and which were the original cause 
uninterrupted pleasure. The contemplation of| of the divided state of feeling that has sorrowfully 
divine mercy and power, and the exercise of vir- 
tue, are in their own nature so far from excluding 
all gladness of heart, that they are the principal 
and constant sources of it.” 


existed. 

Consistent Friends, feeling it to be their indis- 
pensable duty to adhere to the primitive doctrines 
of the society, and to bear a faithful testimony 
against any innovations attempted upon them, the 
| Meeting for Sufferings in 1842, under a sense of 





“ I will lead them in the paths they have not known.” —| religious duty, took up the subject, and after ma- 


|ture deliberation, concluded to forward a commu- 
‘nication to the Meeting for Sufferings of the 
| Yearly Meeting, of which the author of works 
containing unsound sentiments, was a member, 
informing that meeting of their uneasiness with 
| those works. 

| In 1846, the Yearly Mecting of Ohio came to 
the judgment, that it would be right to communi- 
jcate with the aforesaid Yearly Meeting itself on 
the same subject ; accordingly a committee was ap- 
| pointed to prepare an essay, which at a subsequent 
sitting produced one, that was read and approved 
at that time without a dissenting voice, the lan- 
| guage thereof being as follows: “The peace and 
harmony of this Yearly Meeting in its several 
branches, as also in its collective capacity at the 
| present season, have been greatly disturbed, on 
account of the doctrinal writings of a member or 
{members of your Yearly weeting, in circulation 
|amongst us, which are not deemed by us to be in 
accordance with those, on the same subjects, of 
our ancient approved authors.” 

In 1847, the Yearly Meeting again had the 
same subject before it, and after deliberation 
| thereon, it was referred by minute to the Meeting 
for Sufferings, that body being encouraged to pre- 
| pare a testification against the aforesaid objection- 
lable writings; and in accordance therewith, the 
“ Appeal for the ancient doctrines of the society,” 
published by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was 
|subsequently adopted. 

These being facts that cannot be controverted, 
|we believe the spread of those works containing 
unsound doctrines was a main cause leading to 
the late separation in Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

| If a godly concern had sufficiently prevailed in 
our beloved Society, to uphold its doctrines and 
| testimonies in their primitive purity, both in faith 
\and practice, as also to maintain a firm testimony 
|against any innovations upon them, it would have 
| been saved a large amount of suffering, and our 
holy profession would not have been reproached, 





as is now sorrowfully the case, in consequence of 


separations and divisions of our once peace 
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community. It truly calls for mourning from 
every lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of his 
pure and holy religion; for it is doubtless very 
offensive in his sight, who gathered us as a peo- 
ple to place his name amongst that his banner of 
righteousness and peace might be displayed to the 
pations of the earth. 


of this people, would, in his condescending mercy, 
Jook down upon his church, and grant unto us his 
holy aid, individually, to turn inward to his un- 
speakable gift, and by it examine ourselves, that 
we may be favoured to see wherein we have fallen 
short of that high calling whereunto we are called. 


Extracted for “The Friend.” 


CHARITY. 


Fairest and foremost of the train, that wait 
On man’s most dignified and happiest state, 
Whether we name thee Charity or Love, 
Chief grace below, and all in all above. 


From the Annual Monitor for 1955. 
Daniel Brown, of Luton, an Elder, deceased 
Fifth mo. 27th, 1854, aged 85 years. 
The Christian consistency of this dear Friend, 
throughout a long life, has left a sweet impression 
on the minds of those who knew him intimately. 


Charity has various senses, but is excellent in By example rather than by precept, he taught ia- 
Q, that our blessed and holy Head, who has|all of them. It imparts, first, the commiseration | structive lessons to all around, walking in the fear 


Jong borne with the unfaithfulness and backsliding | of the poor and unhappy of mankind, and extends| of the Lord, and pursuing the path of life with a 


a helping hand to mend their condition. 


Though scorn repay her sympathetic tears, 
She still is kind, and still she perseveres; 
Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 
Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child. 


meek and quiet spirit. 

For many years he laboured under severe bodily 
affliction, which was borne with much patience, 
though of such a nature as greatly to interfere 
with his enjoyment of social intercourse, and the 


Uncharitableness spoils the best gains ; and two| participation with his friends in some of their re- 


It is through unfaithfulness to the pure principle} to one but it entails a curse upon the possessor. | ligious privileges ; but whenever ability permitted, 
of light and grace in the heart, that we are sub-| Nor can we expect to be heard of God in our|he regularly and diligently attended our meetings, 
jected to the trials of the present day; for there| prayers, that turn the deaf ear to the petitions of| both for worship and discipline, and faithfully en- 


can be no schism in that body of living members, | the distressed among our fellow-creatures. 
of which Christ Jesus is the head, who, as they 


are kept in watchfulness and prayer, are preserved 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, and grow up unto him in all 
things, from stature to stature, to his praise whose | 
right it is to reign in his church militant on| 
earth, as well as in his church triumphant in 
heaven. ’ given him, lays up poverty in store for his own 
Our religious Society was gathered by the Lord’s| posterity. To humble us in our fullness, and 
power into an inward fellowship and communion, | liberality too, we only give what is given us to 
wherein they were favoured to see eye to eye in| give, as well as to use : for if we ourselves are not 
things spiritual. He, having in his mercy and| 
goodness seen meet to bring again Zion, to revive | 
the doctrines of primitive Christianity, and to 
raise up a people, who, in their life and conversa- 
tion, by taking heed to the Spirit of Christ in 
them, should show forth their excellency ; these 
became as lights in the world; their unity and 
fellowship was in Christ Jesus our Lord; for they 
partook individually of the virtue that flows from 
Him into the branches, and thereby they were| 
made one another’s joy, and the comfort and edi- For “ The Friend.” 
fication of the church. Samuel Crisp was educated at college, in the 
And to this day it remains a truth in the ex-| established church of England, and for some time 
perience of the faithful members of the body, that} officiated as a parish curate. But feeling living 
they feel the uniting bond of gospel fellowship to| desires raised in his mind after a more excellent 
bind them. together. Their unity is in Christ;|way, he was effectually reached and awakened to 
they eat of the same spiritual meat, and drink of|the Truth upon reading R. Barelay’s works. 
the same spiritual drink; their life is the same,| After stating that he took Barclay home with 
being that which is hid with Christ in God. If|him, he says, “I soon read enough to convince 
all the members were kept within this Divine en-|me of my own blindness and ignorance in the 
closure, faithful to the gift of God in them, there | things of God. There I found a light to break 
could be no schism; but where any of them, for| in upon my mind, which did mightily refresh and 
want of keeping under the daily cross, lose the| comfort me in that poor, low, and humble state in 
savour of life, and in that situation depart from| which I then was ; for indeed I was then, and had 
the doctrines and testimonies of our Society, or, been for a considerable time before, very hungry 
from its wholesome discipline and order, which|and thirsty after righteousness, and therefore | 
eminate from the same Divine fountain, a schism | received the Truth with all readiness of mind. It 


No works shall find acceptance, in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 

That square not truly with the scripture plan, 
Nor spring from love to God, or love to man. 


us with. 


Self starts nothing but what tends apace 

Home to the goal where it began the race. 
Such as our motive is, our end must be; 

If this be servile, that can ne’er be free: 

If self employ us, whatsoe’er is wrought 

We glorify that self, not Him we ought. 

Such virtues had need prove their own reward ; 
The Judge of all men owes them no regard. 


———_~.>—_—_— 








in the body takes place, to the grief of those mem-| was like balm to my soul, and as showers of rain | 


bers that keep in the life; and the judgments of|to the thirsty earth, which is parched with heat 
God ever have rested, and ever will rest upon all,/and drought. * * * 
who forsake the fountain of living waters, and| ‘I presently resigned myself to God, and weep- 
hew out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns| ing for joy that I had found so great a treasure, I 
that can hold no water. ‘often thanked him with tears in my eyes for so 
Ohio, First month, 1855. | kind a visitation of his love, that he was graciously 
—_—_++—_—_. pleased to look towards me when my soul cried 
Guano Discoveries.—The guano deposit which | afterhim. So, though before I was in great doubt 
was recently discovered by an American shipmaster 20d trouble of mind, not knowing which way to 
upon Bird Island, a short distance to the eastward | determine myself, yet now the sun breaking out| 


God sends the poor to try us; as well as he| unabated interest. 5 
tries them by being such; and he that refuses|“‘ How I should like to go!” not in a murmuring 
them a little out of the great deal that God has| spirit, but rather as conveying his sense of the 


couraged his family in doing so, striving to pro- 
mote in others, a due appreciation of the benefits 
to be derived therefrom ; and when unable to en- 
joy with them these seasons of spiritual refresh- 
ment, he still manifested in different ways, his 
Sometimes he would say, 


value of public worship; or, occasionally, as a 
gentle reproof to those who he feared were luke- 
warm in their estimation of the privilege. 

From early life he was partial to quiet pursuits, 


our own, less is that so which God has entrusted! gardening was a favourite employment, and read- 


ing occupied very many of his leisure hours. 
Next to the holy scriptures he valued the writings 
of Friends, and delighted to read aloud the Chris- 
tian experience of his fellow-professors ; his coun- 
tenance and voice betraying the varied emotions 
of his mind, as he traced them through their 
spiritual baptisms, outward sufferings, faithful ser- 
| vice, or peaceful close. On some of these occa- 
isions, the Bible alone was the volume chosen; 
|when, with deep interest, he would dwell on the 
‘narratives of the Old and New Testament. To 
|many evenings thus spent amid the family circle, 
the surviving members of it can now revert, as to 
i seasons of peculiar pleasure and profit. 

| His acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures was 
|accurate and extensive; and when, for the last 
three years of his life, age and infirmity precluded 
his going to meeting, the time was regularly spent 
|in retirement and the perusal of their sacred pages. 
We believe that, “through faith in Christ Jesus,” 
‘he had found them ‘able to make wise unto sal- 
| vation ;”’ and though very diffident of his own at- 
tainments, he was strengthened by the humility 
of his daily walk, his child-like trust in his heav- 
enly Father, the quietness and patience of his 
spirit, to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

| The simple views of Christian doctrine and 
practice which distinguish our religious Society, 
found in him at once an apt recipient, and a fit- 
ting illustration ; yet, ‘‘ By the grace of God, I 
am what I am,” seemed the appropriate utterance 
'of his unobtrusive character. Frequently would he 
_give a few words of counsel to his younger friends, 
to maintain entire the principles they professed 
in that humility which should ever be the clothing 
lof the Christian’s spirit. 

His latter days were passed in the same tran- 


of St. Thomas, towards Barbadoes, is said to be/S0 powerfully upon me, the clouds were scattered. | quil serenity which had so peculiarly characterized 
equal to at least three or four hundred thousand | was now fully satisfied in my own mind, which | him through life, except that the complaint, from 
tous, and in quality it approaches that of the| Way I ought to go, and to what body of people I| which he had so long suffered, became increas- 
Chincha Islands. The New York Post says, that should join myself. : ‘ingly trying to him, as physical strength declined, 
another island has been discovered, with at least! So 1 immediately left the communion of the! so that in seasons of extreme weariness, he would 
2 million tons on it, the locality of which is yet a) church of England, and went to Gracechurch | sometimes express a longing desire to be at rest,— 
secret. Measures are now taking for the organi-| Street meeting” [of Friends.] |a hope that time here might not be much pro- 
zation of a company to bring the guano to market. | longed,—yet he was preserved in great patience; 
The value of this article to the farmer makes these} Never blame thy friend for telling a secret|and when at length he entered the valley of the 


veries a matter of general importance. which thou couldst not keep thyself. shadow of death, he seemed to fear no evil; and 


———_—_>s—_— 
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THE FRIEND. 


EOE 
as the worn thread of life was gently severed, we | with godly concern for his establishment in the | afficted ; may we not conclude there are many of 


reverently believe his purified spirit emerged into| truth, in whom they had perceived the growth of| our country neighbours, and others more remote 


the glorious light of an eternal day. | the good seed, retarded by briars and thorns of! from us, who, if correctly informed from reliable 
Such a life, and such an end, suggest the words | the evil one’s planting, was, at the time of their | sources, that there never was a time when so la: 


‘ m Tge 
of the Apostle, “ Not by works of righteousness ‘death, far from what they would have wished him jan amount of intense suffering and privation = 


which we have done, but according to His merey|to be. Many times had there appeared in him |jsted in this city and its neighbourhood, as now 
he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and | the evidence of a broken and a contrite spirit, and prevails, that many persons would be aroused to 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed on such a submission to Divine grace, as might well /a close and serious consideration of the subject, 
us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour,” | cause the heart of Christian parents to rejoice on|and led to reflect upon the propriety of contri. 
and illustrate the great truth, that “Godliness is\his behalf; but they had found with sorrow, | buting (of their abundance of the comforts of life) 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the|that his seasons of tenderness and humble walk- ‘something, in one form or another, towards the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” ing in obedience to the inward manifestations of | relief of their suffering fellow-beings. 


Truth, were of short duration. What assurance} Where cash funds could not be conveniently 

For “The Friend.” |they might have been favoured with by the Lord, | spared, the produce of the country, of almost any 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, who had been their leader and feeder all their| description, would be accepted with the utmost 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members ilives long, that this son of their love should not gratitude, by many poor destitute beings who are 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. |be forsaken by Him, we know not: they laid | writhing under a degree of suffering, which those 
(Continued from page 158.) |down their heads in the favour of their Saviour, | who never knew a lack of outward comforts, can 


SAMUEL AND MARY ANDREWS. and left their children in his keeping. A few) form no adequate idea of. 


| ; 1A + . . . 

Of these Friends but little information has | Yeats after, this son was effectually met with by| The class of sufferers at the present time differs 
descended to us. Samuel appears to have been a | the redeeming grace of the Lord Jesus, and be- |materially, it is believed, from what has hereto- 
son of Edward Andrews, who was one of the early | C@™e @ faithful, valiant soldier in his army. As/|fore been known. Owing to the curtailment of 
members of the Society of Friends, and who, after |@ ™nIster of the Gospel he was fervent and de-| the operations in many of our extensive manufac- 
suffering various imprisonments in England, set- | voted, and the fruits of his labours of love were | turing establishments, and the total suspension of 
tled in Barbadoes, where his conscientious support ™@ny- Not only so, the blessing promised on the | others, a very large number of efficient, ingenious, 
of his religious principles still brought him perse- ‘children of pious parents, seemed to rest on their/and industrious mechanics, (on whose earnings, 
cution. At what time Samuel Andrews went to | descendants to many generations, and there has |in hundreds of instances, large families of women 
New England we have no account, but he married |Searcely been a time since the death of Samuel | and children are dependant for a daily subsis- 
Mary Wright, of Long Island, somewhere, between 224 Mary Andrews, until quite recently, in which |tence,) are suddenly thrown entirely out of em- 
1670 and 1676, and settled in Mansfield. some of their descendants have not been labourers | ployment, and have no other sources to which 

In the year 1660, Mary Wright, then quite a for the truth in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus|they can appeal, but to the sympathy and liber- 
young maiden, under a sense of religious duty, Christ. . ‘ality of their more favoured fellow-citizens; and 
went to Boston, there to bear testimony against Sketches of the lives of several of these descend- | moreover, this very class of our community have, 
the wicked law, under which Mary Dyer had just | ®2ts we shall hereafter give. for a long time, largely contributed, (as con- 
suffered martyrdom, and against the cruel framers | sags sumers,) to the extraordinary advance in the 
and executors of the law. For this act of faith-| There are many ministers and other valuable! prices of almost every article of domestic produce, 
fulness, she was cast into prison, in that town, Friends, who deceased 1n the early times of this and of which advance, our farmers are well known 
where many other disciples of the Lord Jesus | Province, of whom but little account can now be to have extensively availed themselves. 
were then in confinement for obedience to their found. Uf some, there is doubtless to be found | “CONSIDER THE Poor.” 
heavenly Father’s will. After an imprisonment |!9 the families of descendants, information of an) First mo. 29th, 1855. 
of many months, she and twenty-seven of her fel- interesting character, and that would be of much | 

‘e y 6; a , sy 1 * 1 oo Sie . =] i ee 
low professors of the Truth, and fellow sufferers for value to the author of these Biographical Sketches 
it, were turned out of the prison, and driven by |i” his present employment. He would be yY| The Yang-Ts:’-Kiang.—The most interesting 
their oppressors into the wilderness, out of the glad to receive any such contributions. There account of this most magnificent river is given in 
limits of the colony of Massachusetts. |was early sent to England an account of such | the North China Herald. It is from the pen of 

The family of which Mary Wright was one, was | ™inisters who had died in this country ; buta’p, ¢, Bridgman. We extract from it the follow- 
distinguished by the early dedication of its mem- | COPY of the document sent has not been preserved. |ing passages : 
bers to their religious duties. Mary, Hannah, | Many manuscripts of the dying sayings of minis-| <« Well has this river been called the Girdle of 
and Lydia, all in childhood, bore testimony against | TS and others, read and approved before the Qhina, and a rich and magnificent girdle it is— 
the cruel outrages of the rulers in New England, | Mectings of Ministers, and which were directed to connecting together all the central provinces of 
and all, being faithful to the manifestations of be forwarded to certain E riends in London, for | the empire situated between Tibet and Koko Nor 
Divine truth, and to the gifts committed to them, | publication, are not in Piety Promoted, and NO | on the west, and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
became eminently serviceable in the church of Tecord is to be found among the papers of the | Tts entire length, through all its numerous wind- 
Christ, as ministers of his gospel of life and sal- | meetings. Some of these may be preserved in |ings, under its various names, can hardly be less, 
vation. family collections. The time of the death of | but rather more, than three thousand miles. And 

We learn that Mary Andrews, after her marri- | ™!nistering Friends, previous to the year 1730, ‘if regard be had to its tributaries and to the cities 
age and settlement at Mansfield, continued in the would be desirable information. Can any - 10-| to which its waters give access, to the richness of 
exercise of her ministry, to the satisfaction of her ee me at ae re pra terse 58 His | the soil and the variety of the products along its 
friends, and the enlargement of the kingdom of | ¢¢4th occurred between Seven month, * 4% anc banks, and, above all, to the vast population scat- 
her dear Redeemer. She had several children, and Eleventh, 1704. A short sketch of him 18| tered far and wide over the valleys, and plains, 
over whom she and her husband exercised a nearly ready, and any particulars relative to his! anq hill sides, drained by it and its confluents, 
watchful care, being religiously concerned that the | life, would be acceptable, He died, a member of this child of the ocean has no equal on our globe. 








lambs committed to their charge, might be so Chester Monthly Meeting. This great river and its branches, natural and 
guarded and guided that they might all find en-| cso Recemtanes.) artificial, form an inland communication with by 
trance at last into the fold of everlasting rest. | oes reer ‘far the largest and the richest portion of the whole 
That blessed fold of which the Lord Jesus Christ | For “ The Friend.” leighteen provinces of China proper. 


is the alone shepherd. The Suffering Poor. | «This child of the ocean has no equal on the 

Samuel Andrews signed the testimony against! It has occurred to the writer, that there would ‘face of the earth. The Amazon, where it disem- 
George Keith, which is the latest trace I have be quite a propriety in calling, through the me- bogues, may present a greater bulk of waters, and 
been able to find of him. He and his wife de-|dium of some of our periodical publications, the | the Mississippi may travel through a longer course. 
ceased, not far from the year 1700, but of the | attention of our “ country friends and neighbours,” ‘Those two may rival this one also in the variety, 
time there appears no definite record. They are to the vast amount of human suffering and priva- but not in the abundance, of the productions 
in divers places spoken of affectionately in accounts tion that now abounds within the limits of this) found along their extensive banks. Were the 
preserved, but their dying testimonies, their last | widely extended city. 2 _ |valley of the Yang-tsz’ as well explored as that of 
acknowledgment of the goodness and mercy, which | In considering this momentous and highly in- |the Great Western Valley; were those Artesian 
had followed and preserved them in their way | teresting subject, and assigning to Christian hu-| wells, and golden sands, and bitumiuous strata, 
through the wilderness of this world, is wanting. ane (without reference to local bounds,) a|&c., known to exist in Sz’-chuen and other pro 

Their son Edward over whom they had watched | reasonable share of sympathy and regard for the|vinces duly examined, there would be found, ia 
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all probability, some of the richest mineral local- 
ities in the world. 

“But, whatever may be the abundance or rich- 
ness of these productions, they are as nothing in 
yalue when compared with the millions of people 
that have their habitations on and along the banks 
of the Yang-tsz’-Kiang. In this respect the val- 
ley of Mississippi is almost a howling wilderness, 
and that of the Amazon little better than a desert. 
It is the living and intellectual masses that give to 
any country its chief value, a value that nothing 
else can equal. 
traversed by the child of the ocean are un- 
rivalled.” 
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SECOND MONTH 3, 1855. 








“Report of the case of Earle et al. v. Wood et al., 
argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court for the counties of Bristol, Plymouth,” &e. 


We have received a copy of the above, pub- 
lished at Boston, in pamphlet form. It is the 
opinion and decision in the trial which took place 
to determine the right to the property at Swanzea, 
claimed by the two bodies of Friends in New 
England. The Court decided “that the plaintiffs 


{larger body] are entitled to a decree for the esta-| 


blishment of their title to the land and meeting- 
house, as prayed for in their bill.” 

We always regretted that Friends in New Eng- 
land allowed their controversy to be brought before 
acourt of law, knowing how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it would be for any such court to under- 
stand the peculiar character and merits of the 
case, and believing that the circumstances did not 
require it. 


In this respect the regions) gical tenets, to which they are strongly attached, 


| 


seems perfectly consistent with the avowed prin-|the views of the different Yearly Meetings, pro- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, to adopt and vided each adheres “to their great principle of 
sanction them, although they were not known to} love and fraternal duty.” The decisions of each 
Pennington, Barclay, Fox, and the respected|‘‘are final and infallible, as well in matters of 
founders of their Society, and under a full belief | faith, as of conduct ;” and any of the members 
that if the same light had been thrown on the| dissenting from, and refusing to submit to such 
same truths in their day, these sincere and seek-| decisions, though they set at naught doctrines, 
ing men would have humbly and devoutly em-|and lay waste testimonies ever held most precious 
braced them. | by the Society, would be out of unity, and their 
“We would not be supposed by this, to inti-| meetings forfeit the character of being legitimate 
mate that the Quakers have no creed, no theolo-| meetings of Friends. 
This is very different from the truth, as con- 
and no superintending watchfulness over the} tended for by Friends in the Hicksite controversy. 
soundness of the faith of their members and} Had it been admitted at that time, what would 


‘subordinate meetings, or that they allow any|have become of Baltimore. Yearly Meeting? or 


great latitude of discussion to their members on} what even of New York Yearly Meeting? there 
theological subjects. On the contrary, the dis-| being at that time a large majority of Hicksites 
cipline expressly prohibits the publication of all|in it. 
writings relating to their religious principles or| Every true Friend must know that it is alto- 
testimonies, unless first laid before the Meeting} gether at variance with the principles recognized 
for Sufferings, for their advice and concurrence, | by our religious Society ; and how any in mem- 
and their approval of them obtained. | bership with it could have given evidence leading 
“What we mean to say is this, that, if after| the Court to such a conclusion, seems difficult to 
solid and weighty consideration, humbly and con-| reconcile with their holding sound doctrine them- 
scientiously awaiting the guide of best wisdom, | selves. 
the Yearly Meeting should fully unite, in the) It was the determination to carry out this in- 
| proper as well as the Quaker sense of that term, fallibility, and unlimited power of a Yearly Meet- 
|in adopting some modification of their creed, or|ing—to make a member an offender for opposing 
of their speculative opinions, adhering to their| unsound doctrines,—and others, for not uniting 
great principles of love and fraternal duty, it| with its decisions on this point, subject to the 
would, upon their professed principles, seem too| charge and penalties of being “ out of unity with 
much to say, that they would thereby cease to be|the body,’ that brought the difficulties in New 
Quakers, and cease to be the Society of Friends.| England to their unhappy issue. 
Especially, we think, this could not be asserted} Opposition to the dissemination of unsound 
| by meetings and individuals subordinate to them, | doctrines, was construed as detraction, but when 
who owe, ecclesiastically, allegiance to them, and | the appeal of the member so charged, came before 
to whom, so long as they remain subordinate, the| the Quarterly Meeting, the charge of detraction 
decisions are final and infallible, as well in mat-|was withdrawn by one of the committee which 
| ters of faith as of conduct. All disaffected mem-| preferred it, and the meeting sustained the with- 
| bers, having full liberty of conscience, might un-| drawal, by refusing to the appellant the right of 








How widely misled by the evidence, or incom- 
petent to arrive at a correct judgment respecting 
the faith, the discipline and the usages of our 
Society the tribunal was, may be inferred from the 
following conclusions announced by the Judge :— 

“Tt would seem to be inconsistent with the 
nature and principles of the Quaker system, as far 
as it is disclosed in the ease before us, to be bound 
down, as a body—as a Christian denomination—to 
4 precise and unbending rule in matters of specu- 
lative opinion. ‘They profess to believe in the 
continued influence and presence of the Holy 
Spirit to the mind of each individual, humbly 
Waiting for its manifestation to aid in the discov- 
ery of Divine truth. It would seem, therefore, 
that they must suppose it possible, that new truths 
may be discovered and so manifested as to require 
the assent of the true disciple, and thus add some- 
thing to his existing faith. It is also true, as we 
understand, that they profess to believe that the 
scriptures are given by inspiration, and are the 
unerring guide to Christian truth ; and that if any 
man supposes that he has an inward light, con- 
trary or repugnant to the truth of the scriptures, 
it cannot be a true light. But perhaps there is 
no inconsistency in believing that the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are a true and 
unerring guide to Divine truth, yet that all the 
truths of scripture have not been made manifest 
to the imperfect mind of man, and in the language 
of Father Robinson, of Leyden, that ‘ more truth 
18 yet to break forth from the holy scriptures.” 
Should such be the fact ; should the testimony of 
the scriptures and the influences of the Holy 

Pirit concur in bringing to the conviction of 

umble, sincere and inquiring minds, the know- 
ledge of further Christian truths, manifested with 
a brillianey and clearness not to be mistaken; i 





doubtedly dissent from such opinions, and adopt) objecting to such as he might deem unsuitable to 
| different tenets ; perhaps they might, by so doing, | hear, and decide his case, as provided in the disci- 
become better theologians, better Christians, and| pline. This, we think, leaves no doubt that the only 
better men; but they would cease to be Friends| ground of alleged offence, was the opposition made 
in unity with such Yearly Meeting, and with the | to the spread of unsound opinions, for we are not to 
| meetings and individuals subordinate to it. Such/ believe the Quarterly Meeting would have refused 
| dissenting individuals might form themselves into; compliance with the discipline of its Yearly Meet- 
| Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Meetings, but| ing, securing the important right of challenge in 
|this would be a new organization, and not the|cases of appeal for defamation, and in such cases 
|identical body to which they had been formerly | only, had it not been prepared to endorse the decla- 
| attached. jration of the member of the committee, that the 
“We should be unwilling to say, that there| charge was not intended to include defamation. 
may not be a departure from the fundamental; This aspect of the subject brings it home to 
| principles on which the Society is founded, on the | the feelings of those Friends everywhere who be- 
part of the Yearly Meeting, the responsible head|lieve there are unsound doctrines contained in 
|and representative of the whole body, in fact the| works disseminated among us, and feel bound to 
Society itself, so deep and radical, as to destroy | maintain their testimony against them. The right 
|its identity with the Society of Friends, who had|and the duty of the members of our Society, 
been invested by law with the enjoyment of pro-| wherever situated, to oppose the spread of un- 
perty and civil rights. But if such acase be pos-|sound views, are main points insisted on by Phi- 
'sible, it would seem to be a suicidal destruction|ladelphia Yearly Meeting in the report adopted 
of the body itself, leaving its property derelict. |by it in relation to the division in New England. 
If heresy should infect individuals only, however | “If,” it says, ‘‘ unsound doctrines are not to be 
|numerous, they might be disowned and cut off, | testified against, and the flock warned of their 
‘and the body remain sound, but if the ultimate! pernicious influence, but the consistent exercised 
iand infallible judge of what is essential to Quaker-| members are to be accused of detraction, when 
ism judges wrong, who, in pursuance of any of|\they declare their dissent from published errors, 
the forms, or principles, or discipline of Quaker-|then farewell to the maintenance of any sound 
ism, shall declare the heresy, or pronounce the dis-| doctrine in the church of Christ. This would 
}ownment? But it is not necessary to pursue such|be an inlet to the greatest innovations, and in 
|a remotely possible supposition ; we have barely| time, might overturn the Society. How would 
|alluded to it, by way of protest against the con-|it be possible for ministers of the gospel, and” 
|clusion, that no departure from Christian truth| other religiously concerned members, to discharge 
,and the principles of Quakerism, can be so great| their duty as watchmen, if they are forbidden to 
|as to work a dissolution of the Society.” | warn the flock of surrounding danger, arising from 
According to the decision thus laid down, the |erroneous doctrinal works ?” 
Society of Friends has no settled faith or prin-| Having felt itself called on to testify against 
ciples ; but they may be changed or shaped to suit| the same unsound sentiments, Philadelphia Yearly . 























Meeting could not consistently look upon others| 
in other Yearly Meetings as offenders, merely be- | 
cause they had maintained the same testimony. 

By the communication from Ohio, published in | 
another part of this number, it will be seen that 
the dissemination of works containing unsound 
doctrines, and the maintenance of a testimony | 
against them by that Yearly Meeting, was the! 
primary cause of a divided feeling among its 
members. The Friends who have separated from | 
that Yearly Meeting, would, we doubt not, be! 
very unwilling to have the principles laid down | 
in the above extract applied to them, and they 
and their supporters have no ground to complain 
that Ohio could not consent to act in accordance | 
with those principles, towards the Friends in New| 
England, who it believed were suffering for what 
appeared to it, to be an incumbent duty. | 

There are other points in the decision regarding | 
the principles of church government in our reli-| 
gious Society, equally erroneous with what we, 
have given, but it is not necessary to pursue the| 
matter further. | 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England, by the steamship} 
Pacific, to the 13th ult.—7Zhe War.—It is said that Rus- | 
sia is willing to accept the terms of peace proposed by 
the allies. The Austrian Correspondez, the paper always 
employed by the Government for communicating with | 
the public, contains the following statement in a com- 
municated article: ‘On the 6th inst., the Russian 
Ambassador informed the Imperial Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that the instructions which he had asked of his 
court, had arrived. A conference yesterday between 
the French and English Ambassadors, Count Buol, and} 
Prince Gortschakoff, was the consequence. From the} 
mutual explanations there exchanged, it resulted that 
the Representatives of the Four Powers were essentially 
agreed in their understanding of the sense, and general 
bearing of the fundamental points, and consequently, | 
(saving the assent of the Cabinets of Paris and Lon- 
don, yet to be obtained,) a basis gained, upon which 
negotiations for the restoration of the peace of Europe 
may begin.” 

THE CRIMEA.—There had been no change in the| 
state of affairs at Sebastopol. The garrison continued 
to harass the besiegers by night sorties. The French 
army has completed immense works, with 160 guns| 
mounted. The line of their trenches is nearly three | 
leagues and a half in extent. The English works are} 
not so well advanced. Ten thousand Turks had landed 
at Eupatoria, and the transports had returned to Varna} 
for more troops. The Turkish army is expected to take 
the Russians in the rear, so as to second the attack | 
made in front by the allies. In an engagement with 
the Cossacks near Eupatoria, the Turks put them to 
rout, and captured 600 horses. 

THE DANUBE.—As a cor sequence of the withdrawal 
of the Turkish army from the Principalities, the Rus- 
sians have again advanced a portion of their forces 
into the Dobrudscha, and taken two important fortresses, 
although Austria is nominally in possession of the 
country on the Danube. 

ODESSA.—Large reinforcements for the Russian 
army continued to arrive. There have been snow| 
storms and severe cold. Two companies of soldiers on 
their march, and forty wagon loads of sick men, had 
been frozen to death. The temperature at Odessa, on/| 
the 28th of Twelfth mo., was 22° below zero. 

SARDINIA, has joined the Western Powers. 

FRANCE.—The subscriptions to the new loan, in 
Paris and the departments, had reached 890,000,000 
francs. Large sums had been subscribed in England. 

RUSSIA.—The crown serfs have offered to furnish a} 
contingent of 60,000 men to be employed as sharp 
shooters. Among them are to be all the ermine hunt- 
ers, 20,000 in number. It is proposed to arm them with | 
the Minie rifle. 

ENGLAND.—A number of heavy failures have oc- 
curred. At Liverpool, cotton was in fair demand at a 
small advance. The market for breadstuffs was heavy. 
Western Canal Flour, 40s. to 41s. Ohio, 42s. to 43s, 
Consols had fluctuated during the week, but closed at 
914. 

HAMBURG.—There was a violent storm on the Ist 
ult., during which the Elbe rose 20 feet above the usual 
high water mark. Many streets were laid under water, | 
and vast quantities of merchandise destroyed. 


| Corinthian. 


}in 1854, was 19,143 flasks, valued at $717,862. 


| is had. 


and in silver, to the value of $3,246,000. 
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Marine Disasters.—The Pacific, on entering the Mer- | strance of the British Consul, the Captain General js 
sey on her last voyage, ran into and sunk the brig | about to inquire into the legality of the transaction. 
n. Her cargo was valued at £20,000. The| Christian Jews.—The number of Christian Jews in the 
packet ship George Canning has been lost on her pas-| world, is estimated by one of their number at 15,000, of 
pall rac gees eg bret meres. . = — that; whom, he says, several hundreds are in the United 
THE CHINCHA ISLANDS.—By an arrival at Boston ae ee er ee 
i AL ae 1 y. 
information has been received that the Venezuelan Go- | Plain Living.—The New England Society for the pro. 
a +" a —s - mes —_ vessels |motion of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts, adopted 
— — cog Sg onal oe 7 a Sates ee following good resolution at its late meeting, in 
¥ Bt. as, to sé sland in a | Boston :—Resolved, That we earnestly desire that our 
few days, to look into the affair. 7 j people should keep up those habits of plain living and 
UNITED STATES.—One of the most important mat- | high acting, in which the foundations of New England 
ters now before Congress, is the bill having for its ob- | Society were laid. 
gps eee << a ce oe oa of London.—The deaths, in 1854, numbered 
s A , i ° 
United States. The bill provides for a clear space on | a for the War.—The Middlesex (Mass.) Journal 
-_ : no ——- — oo air ag exercise. | states that the distillers, Trall, Brothers, are now en. 
e whole upper deck to be clear of cargo, luggage, or | gaged in filling orders for N. E. rum, to go to Sebasto- 


stores of any kind, except water for the passengers. No/pol. Their profits amount to twelve hundred dollars 9 
more than two passengers are allowed for every five | week. 


tons of tonnage. There are other provisions intended 
to enforce cleanliness, and promote the comfort and 
good morals of the passengers. The importation of | RECEIPTS. 
foreign paupers and criminals has been under consider-| Received from R. K. Williams, Va., $2, to 18, vol. 29; 
ation in the Senate. In the House, the French Spolia- | from John Ross, Ark., $4, vols. 27 and 28; from Sarah 
tion bill has been largely discussed, and finally passed. | T. House, Pa., $2, vol. 28; from Wm. Foulke, agt., 0., 
It proposes an appropriation of five million dollars to for Wm. Harmen, $1, to 26, vol. 28, and for David 
be divided pro rata among the claimants, in full of all | Smith and Robt. Milhouse, $2 each, vol. 28. 
demands. ~ 

California.—The George Law, at New York, brought i -. ‘ 
$1,251,000 in gold, and a week later news, The dry- WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
ness of the season had seriously affected business. Onthe| In order to avoid disappointment in case the school 
1st ult., there was a violent storm and heavy rain. The | Should be full, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Supreme Court has decided that Sacramento shall be | who intend to enter their children for the summer ses 
the capital of the State. The schooner Falmouth had | sion, will please make application to Joseph Snowdon, 
arrived at San Francisco, with a full cargo of salt ob- | Superintendent at the school, or Joseph Scattergood, 
tained from a mine, near Margaritta bay, Lower Cali-| Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia, by the first 


|fornia. The salt is in large, clear crystals, and appears | of the Third month next, at which time the parents of the 


to be quite pure. The amount of quicksilver exported, | children now at the school, will be expected to inform 

| the Superintendent whether their children are to retarn 
New Jersey.—The House of Assembly has passed a | to the summer session. 

Prohibitory Liquor bill with the proviso, that the peo-| West-Town, First mo. 30, 1855. 

ple shall vote upon it, in the Tenth mo. The Senate} 

has not acted upon it. | vs 7 wines ; 4 
Ohio-—The Supreme Court has decided that the Auziliary Bible Association of Philad. Quarterly Meeting. 

liquor law passed by the last legislature, is constitu-| The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary, is to be held at 

tional. The law prohibits the sale by retail of intoxi-|the committee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on 

cating drinks, with the exception of native wines, beer, | Second-day, the 12th of the Second month, at 74 p.m. 


| and cider, under the penalty of fine and imprisonment. | Friends of both sexes are invited to attend. 


Tueopu. E. Beesey, 


The public sentiment favours the enforcement of the| 
Secretary. 


aw. 
New York.—The steamer Massachusetts has been 
seized, when leaving the port, on the charge of being 
about to convey muskets and munitions of war to the INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
island of Cuba for revolutionary purposes. Another| The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
steamer is under the surveillance of the United States|a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
officers, which is believed to have been fitted out for a/sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
similar purpose. A cargo of convicts is expected shortly | gage in that station, are requested to make early 
from Genoa, in the Sardinian frigate Des Genys.|application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
Orders have been received from Washington, to seize | street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
and retain the ship, until an investigation of the case | phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Mortality last week, 437. | Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa. 
Philadelphia.—The Poor.—There were recently 2543 | Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 
paupers in the almshouse, being 427 more than at the 
same time last year. 2959 persons were also receiving 
out-door relief from the guardians. These numbers | 
represent but a small portion of the necessitous poor, 
who in various ways are receiving assistance. Morta-| ment of this Institution. The opportunity which this 
lity last week, 185. |station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
Miscellaneous.—The gale of the 22d ult. extended | from any expense, presents a favourable opening for 
along the Auantic coast of the United States, and as far | young persons, who wish to perfect themselves in the 
east as Newfoundland. At various points it caused | higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
much damage to property on land. A large number of! ness of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re- 


Philad., First mo. 27, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys’ depart- 


vessels along the shore and in port, were injured, and | quested to make early application to Nathan Sharples, 
many wholly lost. 


! ; 7 _ |Concordville; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
New Orleans Mint.—During the year 1854, the coin- | mas Evans, or Samuel Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia. 
age at this branch was in gold, to the value of $1,274,500, | essential 


| Drep, in West Bradford, Chester county, Pa., on the 

and inspected at the Salt Spring reservation, in the | !2th of Twelfth month last, Marraa R. Hissero, aged 

year 1854. The production increases yearly. The State} 13 a and 10 months; and on the 15th of the same, 

of New York derives a small revenue from the works. | °U545%4 G. Hipperp, aged 14 years and 6 months, 
Sponge.—From $20,000 to $30,000 have been realized | children of Isaac and Rachel Hibberd. 


Onondaga Salt.—5,803,347 bushels of salt were made 


by the collectors of sponge near Key West, during the | ae this city, on the 18th of Twelfth month 

last, after several months’ indisposition, Mantua B, 
| wife of Dubré Knight, of Wilmington, Del., in the 62nd 
|year of her age. The abiding trust, patience, resigna- 
tion and peacefulness, with which she was favoured ia 
the latter part of her useful life, afford ground for the 
consoling belief, that with her all is well. 
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past year. 
the Florida coast. The manufacture of salt at the same 
place, is increasing in importance. 

A Mild Winter.—A late Florida paper states that peas 
and other vegetables were budding and blossoming in 
the open air. 

Indian S!aves.—A large number of Indians captured 
in Yucatan, by Santa Anna’s directions, have been 


It is obtained among the reefs and inlets of 
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| landed in Havana, to be sold as slaves. Atthe remon-| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 
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